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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00a 
ear, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
co; all other countries in the Postal Union, 

50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec0l” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d”’ or 
“ed” final to “t’? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 





OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. ; 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey commission- 
men. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 
EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 
MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide: 


PROF. A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This loth and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook's book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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at 
é NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Premium 
. for sending us TWO new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal for one year (with $2); 
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or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending us FOUR 
~ new subscribers (with $4.00.) 


We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
~ season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 


‘Ad 


6))) They stored red clover honey last season. 

A Orders for these fine, ‘‘ long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- 
€))) tion—‘‘first come, first served ’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
F expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 
@)) of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
> good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 

é CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, 
= $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to 

: GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

é 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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28 cents Cash x 
‘ sete 
paid for Beeswax, % 2 ee sn : 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 
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Alfalfa or Basswoood Extracted Honey 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY eeecess 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees. § 
wax. We are paying 
28 cents a pound- 
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ALFALFA 
HONEY ««asses 






é This is the famous White This is the well-known Ne) 
me, Extracted Honey gathered in light-colored honey gathered 
the great Alfalfa regions of from the rich, nectar-laden it 
a the Central West. It is a basswood blossoms in Wis- }§ 
? splendid honey, and nearly consin. It has a stronger . S 
€) everybody who cares to eat flavor than Alfalfa, and is H 
A honey at all can’t get enough preferred by those who likea I 
& of the Alfalfa extracted. s distinct flavor in their honey. |\# 3 
é A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 1% 
~ to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% YS 
é cents per pound; two cans, 9 cents per pound; four or more cans, 4\q 
7 8's cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering § 
two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so ie “a 
@)) desire. The cans are boxt. . : Nea 


one 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
6}} enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
> the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Large Yields of Honey.—Mr. 
Doolittle is mistaken regarding what he 
on page 147. 
yield of 
F. Carroll, from ¢ 


Frank Benton says: ‘** Mr. 
says in the last four or five 


nes over his name, Cyprian bees were sent to 


America 
iss0. The 1,000 pounds, in 1881 or 1882, in Texas, was by 


yprians I sent over.”’ 








Honey Prospects in Southern California.—Prof. A. J. 

Cook. of Los Angeles Co., Calif,, writing us March Sth, had this to’ 
carding the prospects for a honey crop: 

Che bee-keepers all thru southern California are 


pleased with 
ospects for the coming season. We 


have had a generous rain- 


ind may assuredly expect a bountiful honey crop. The State and 
ounty associations hs ave held meetings within a few days. All 
¢ cingly expectant. 








Bee-Glue or Propolis in Paint.—Dr. J. M 


wrote 


. Ross, of Clearfield 
is as follows recently: 


York :—Enclosed find two samples of painting from 
red with dry paint—bee-glue dissolved in 
| stand the weather better than oil paints. 
(Dr.) J. M. 


I o1 


wood-aicohol. 


Ross 
lec dedly 


ns to have 


interesting, and perhaps well worth following up. 
a fair body, and is with difficulty scraped off 
, and indeed probable, 
nt may be ahead of other paints. 
mm for Tunisian bees. 
hantable article 


8 possible 


that for some purposes, 
If so, there is a pos- 
At any rate, if propolis should 
, the scraping it off will not be considered 
ry that it now is. 








Last week we received 


Bee PIR tm, eae City Limits. 
\ . Wallenmeyer, pf Vanderburgh Co., Ind 


rom Mr. 


\MERICAN BEE JoURNAL:—A bee-keeper of Evansville 
was fined $5 and costs, March 6th, for violating a city 
ince, Which forbids the keeping of bees in the city, or one-half 
fr the city limits. The ordinance went into effect Jan. 1st, 
we-Keepers delayed moving their bees until they saw whether 
ithorities intended to enforce a ordinance. The passing 
iinance was a result of Mr. J. J. Cosby’s bees soiling his 
washings, when taking Bb obo flights, and also stinging 
¢, altho he made good all the damage done. The above suit 
t about by a relative, who got the worst of a will, and so 
ige of the bee-ordinance to retaliate. More suits to fol- 

J.C. WALLENMEYER. 

receipt of the above 


communication we wondered how 


ceepers in and about Evansville are members of the 
pers If they are not already members they 
getting into any further trouble 


National 
Association. 


once, before 


suld like to suggest that the Board of Directors of the Asso- 


ok into this matter, and see what they can do to have the 
nance declared null and void. We see no reason 
done, and done immediately. 

hould not be kept within the 
rae. there may 


why such 
There is no reason why 
limits of any city on the 
cases where they might possibly be- 
but any reasonable bee-keeper would not continue 
ees where they w ere a source Of real annoyance 


globe. 
be special 


iblesome 
to his neigh- 


re are thany small apiaries in quite thickly settled portions of 
nd there are also a number of quite large apiaries further 











out, but yet within the city limits. So far as we know, they cause no 
real trouble to any one, while they are a source of considerable revenue 
and enjoyment to those who own them. 

We hope Mr. Wallenmeyer will take up this subject with Genera! 
Manager Secor, with a view to seeing what can be done to put an end 
to the *‘ more suits to follow.”’ 





The ** Cotton" Controllable Bee-Hive Fraud.—Mr. ©. 
8. Blake, of Middiesex Co., Mass., has sent us the annual circular for 
1901 of ‘** The Controllable Bee-Hive and New System of Bee-Keeping, 
invented by Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, about 
Cotton.’’ Referring to it, Mr 


1878, now owned by C. B 


. Blake says: 
‘Tt must be all fraud. 


American Bee Journal ?” 
this same Lizzie E. 


Would it not be well to expose it in the 
Some 23 years ago a lot of us were bitten by 
Cotton, now under the name of C. B. Cotton.” 


Yes, it may be well once more to occupy a little of our space it 
warning bee-keepers against this old fraud. In 1897, one 


scribers sent us 


of our sub 
a similar circular dated 1896. 
monial which reads as follows 


In it we found a testi 


Hon. Robert W. Furnas, Governor of Nebraska, says: 
Having ueed the ** New System of Bee-Keeping’’ and found ita 
success, | recommend it cheerfully to others. 
RoBeRT W. FurRNAS 
Upon receipt of the circular we 
Mr. Furnas, under date of April 
his testimonial in a circular sent out by ¢ 


immediately 


26, 1807, 


wrote to the Hor 
saying that we had noticed 
tton, and askt him to let us 
know the extent of his experience with the Cotton’ hive 


also. whether he still recommended it. The 


and system; 
following is his reply 
BROWNVILLE, NEBR., April 29, 1897 
GEoRGE W. York & Co 
Sirs :—I have no remembrance of 
to. Nor do I call to mind 
Very truly, 


giving the testimonial referred 
‘The New System of Bee-Keeping *’ named 
RoBert W. FuRNAsS 


There you have pretty good proof of the fraudulent character of 
the Cotton outfit, and all bee-keepers will do well to beware of it 

With the Cotton circular of 1896 there was offered a full colony of 
Italian bees in the * 


Controllable Hive *’ (6 movable frames), with ful! 


set of 85 one-pound boxes with starters of foundation, feeders read 
for feeding, and also a book giving full instructions how to manage 
bees by the wonderful new Cotton system of bee-keeping ! 
outfit was offered for only $20, f. 0. b.. the 
of Maine! 

In the 1901 circular we find the entire outfit is offered for 36 
9% boxes instead of 85 are 


this whole 
express office in the State 
an 
included with each hive, This is 
down more nearly to business in price, but the 


vetting 
inducements held out 
somewhat remarkable For 


to prospective bee-keepers to invest are 


instance, read the following paragraph : 

‘Two of the largest yields of box-honey I ever 
which I think hard to excel, were as follows, viz.: | 
my best swarms in early spring; I fed them and treated them with 
the object of obtaining the greatest. possible yield of box-honey l 
arranged to have no increase in number of swarms, but to employ a 
the bees storing honey in the boxes. They gave me a little over 380 pounds 
of nice honey in boxes. Another, a young swarm hived in the Con 
trollable Hive July Ist, yielded in 10 days one hundred and four pound 
of nice honey in boves.”? 


obtained, and 
selected one of 


Our Cotton friend also has the following paragraph in his circulat 
referring to ‘‘ bee-journals and other publications,’’ which is quite 
interesting : 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Please remember, if you want the Controllable Hive with book. 
giving full instructions for the management of bees, send your order 
direct to me. Beware of that class who are slandering and lying against 
me and the Controllable Hive. They do this thru the bee-journals and 
other publications that they can control; believe them not. 


They are 
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interested in some patent or non-patent or worthless hive or fixtures, and 
are broiling over with wrath against me, because the Controllable 
Hive is steadily gaining in the estimation of all honest bee-keepers, 
and the demand for the thousand patent and non-patent worthless hives 
is steadily on the decrease. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

We think further comment is hardly necessary, as no reader of 
any of the present-day bee-papers would be caught by the successor 
of the fraudulent ** Lizzie." It is pretty safe to put it down as a rule 
that when too much is claimed for a particular hive—especially if the 
‘controllable’ is emphasized rather strongly—the 


beautiful word 


whole outfit is a pretty good thing to let alone. 
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{ * The Weekly Budget. * § 
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Hon. EUGENE Secor helpt to entertain the Upper Des Moines 


Editorial Association, Feb. 15th, at Forest City, lowa—his home town. 
Mr. Secor 
gave a reply to a toast, and of course did it in rhyme, something after 
the Will Carleton style. If it weren’t so long we would reprint it, and 
to make extracts from it would spoil it. Mr. Secor knows 


From the local newspaper reports they had a jolly time. 


how to en- 
tertain, and also how to ** jolly “em up*’ with his poetical pen. 
se HES 


Mr. D. H. Mercacr, of Calhoun Co., Mich., writes us that in his 
article on page 158 we made him say that he ‘* hunts bees for a living.”’ 
This must be quite an error, as he says that every pound of honey he 
$1.00! The fact 
hunting bees. He says, however, that 


vets out of a bee-tree cos/s him is, he puts in his 
leisure time and yacations in 
we may possibly be correct, after all, as to his hunting bees for a liv- 
ing, as he believes it has prolonged his life, every bee-hunt giving him 
renewed health and strength. 

se RR H 


ANNIVERSARIES AND BIRTHDAYS. received the fol- 


lowing from a reader who signs himself ** Old Fogy:* 


Mr. Epiror:—lI’ve become used to your new-fangled way of 
spelling, and rather like it, but I don’t know about your reform in the 
meaning of words. Do Rev. A. B. Mettler and you (page 132) mean 
we shall pay no attention whatever to the dictionary, and just go by 
your say so’? He was born Feb. 1, 1844, and you say each Feb. Ist 
since then wasan anniversary. The dictionary says such an anniver- 
sary isa birthday, and according to that he has had a lot of birthdays, 
and the first day of next February will also be his birthday whether he 
is then alive or not. Now. what do you say? Shall we go by the 
dictionary or take the Mettler-York plan ? OLD Foey. 


Recently we 


Seeing this is mostly Mr. Mettler’s ‘+ funeral *\—or birthday—we’ll 
let him wiggle out first. 
* eee 
Mr. W. A. Pryar, of Alameda Co., Calif., wrote us as follows, 


March 10th 

My Dear Mr. York:—You have no doubt fully informed 
about the splendid rainfalls we have had in this [central] part of the 
State. They have been abundant. For about two weeks up to last 
night, the weather was fine. At the latter time, without any warning 


been 


to mention. rain set in again and fell copiously thru the night anda 
portion of the day. The prospects are good for still more 
There is already an abundant supply of flowers. In some places 


the hills and the fields in the lowlands are yellow with honey-produc- 
ing flowers. This is saying nothing of countless other flowers that are 
in bloom. which includes the Australian blue-gum, acacias, willows, 
alfillaree, ete 

Out by the side of the Pacific Ocean, whither I go when I have the 
time (an electric car line a step from in front of our office runs direet 
to Old Pacitie in about 40 minutes), and on the very edge of the ocean 
I find an abundance of honey-secreting flowers. Over home, where I 
was a week ago, | found my bees working with a will. Some colonies 
were on the point of swarming. Asthe apiary had not the atten- 
tion last vear that I used to give it when living on the old homestead, 
I found that some of the colonies had gone the way that are apt 
to go when not properly lookt after. It may be possible that I may 
vive them some attention again. I like to look after 

W. A. PRYAL. 


bees 


soon be able to 
them. 





Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 














No. 1.—Drone-Bees and Their Utility. 


Can We, and Shall We, Control Their Pro- 
duction ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HE discussion on the utility of the drones in the hive 
under domestication, which was considered at length 
at the Paris Congress, has led to the expression of 

opinions from several bee-keepers in different publications 
on this subject, and I have concluded to bring the matter 
before the readers of the American Bee Journal with the 
hope that it may lead to further investigations and experi- 
ments. It is my intention, if permitted, to explain the sub- 
ject at length, so that even beginners may see and under- 
stand the importance of the proposition set forth. Sol 
will expect to develop the matter in two or more articles. 


That the drone is an idler we all know, even those who 
have but a very faint knowledge of his physiology, for the 
name ‘‘ drone ’’ is proverbial as designating a useless being. 
As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Butler, (a writer on agriculture and bees), described the 
male bee as *‘a gross, stingless bee, that spendeth his time 
in gluttony and idleness...... worketh not at all, either at 
home or abroad, and yet spendeth as much as two laborers.” 
We all know that the drone flies out only when the sun is 
high andthe weather warm; that he does not go out in 
search of honey, never goes into a blossom, but only roams 
about for pleasure, and always comes home to eat. We also 
know that he occupies a great deal more rgom in the hive 
than his sister, the worker-bee, for the cellsin which the 
drones hatch measure four tothe inch, while the worker- 
cells measure five to the inch. Thus one square inch of 
worker-comb can hatch between 53 and 55 workers, while a 
square inch of drone-comb can contain only some 36 drones. 
Altho Butler said that they eat as much as two of the 
workers, it is not likely that they spend so much, but it is 
probable that it costs as much food to rear and hatch the 
drones ina square foot of comb asit costs to hatch the 
workers that occupy the same space. This looks to me 
quite a reasonable presumption, and in the absence of 
actual evidence we can take it for granted that 5,000 drones 
cost as much food to become perfect insects as 7,500 work- 
ers would cost. 


In his physiology the drone shows the purpose for 
which he is made, by the differences existing between him 
and the other inhabitants of the hive. Aside from the dif- 
ference in the sexual organs, the drone shows a much 
greater power of vision by the extraordinary number of 
facets in his compound eyes, numbering, according to 
Cheshire, as many as 13,000 on each side of the head, while the 
facets of the composite eye of the worker-bee number only 
abont 6,300. It is evident that the purpose of this extraor- 
dinary vision is for the finding of the young queen while 
on the wing, since it is of great importance that she should 
be enabled to meet with a drone at her first flight, for the 
life of the colony usually depends upon her successfu! 
mating and prompt return. It is certainly also for this 
reason that so many drones are reared in the hives during 
the swarming season. If only half a dozen or so of drones 
were reared, it would be very difficult for the queen to find 
one of them, and several repeated flights for this purpose 
would endanger her life the more. But the drone plainly 
shows that he was not born for work, by the shape of his 
legs, which have none of the pollen-baskets that serve the 
worker-bee in bringing a load home, and by the shortness 
of his tongue. His proboscis is not made to lap honey out 
of the blossoms, but only to suck it out of the store-cell!, so 
the poor fellow is surely not to blame if heis lazy and 
worthless. He only follows his destiny. But his faculty 
for flight is remarkable, since altho his bulk is only one 
half more than that of the worker, his wing-area is to that 
of the worker as nine isto five. This is another instance 
of his adaptability to the purpose of his existence. The 
mating with the queen taking place only in full flight, it is 
necessary that he should be able to overtake her, and the 
natural law of intermixture between different families 
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makes it imperative that the mating should be between 
jueen and drones of different colonies. 


A short flight on the part of both queen and drone 
would lead tothe probable mating of inhabitants of the 
same hive—brother and sister—and Nature carefully avoids 
this in all beings. 

The natural, instinctive knowledge of the necessity of 
having drones in the hive at some seasons, is very strongly 
markt in the worker-bee. Drones are rarely kept over win- 
ter in normal conditions—they are usually killed, or driven 
away at the end of the harvest, yet we all know that if a 
‘ olony remains queenless, its bees will not only fail to kill 
their drones at the beginning of winter, but will even 
accept drones which have been driven out of other hives. 
This I know from personal experience, for I have seen 
Italian drones, late in the fall ina queenless hive which 
contained only black bees. These drones could not have 
been reared there, but had evidently come to it when driven 
from their home, and the bees, altho having no possible 
use for them, had accepted them. It is plain, that realizing 
the need of a queen, and vainly in hope of securing one, 
they keep the drones with them in the expectation that 
they may be needed. It isin part also for this same reason 
that a queenless colony builds only drone-comb. 


Unless a queen is old, or unhealthy, or unfertilized, 
she willnot lay drone-eggs until the colony is already well 
supplied with worker-bees and brood. She will pass over 
drone-comb, and carefully select only such cells as are 
suitable for worker-bees. This shows conclusively that she 
does not like to lay eggsin drone-cells. As her eggs are 
fertilized in passing out of her oviduct, and only when they 
are to be worker-bees and are laid in worker-cells, it is 
quite probable that she finds more pleasure in laying these 
than in laying the drone-eggs, which microscopists tell us 
pass out of her body without being fertilized at all. 


This ability on the part of a female insect to lay eggs 
that will hatch altho unimpregnated, was discovered in the 
honey-bee by the famous Dzierzon,.and has long been dis- 
puted as incorrect. It is called ‘‘ parthenogenesis.”’ 


sut when she has been laying a great number of 
worker-eggs, the queen very probably becomes tired of the 
function, and asthe eggs keep coming she seeks rest by 
hunting for larger cells and laying drone-eggs. This 
would explain why, at certain times, she will hunt for 
drone-cells. Asa matter of course these likes and dislikes 
of the queen are all presumptions, but the evidence is very 
favorable to the views we take, and even slight circumstan- 
tial evidences lead to the same conclusion. For instance, 
\ young queen that is healthy and vigorous, will lay a much 
less number of drone-eggs than an old queen. She evi- 
dently feels well and enjoys it. That a queen can not usu- 
ally lay worker-eggs in drone-combs was evidenced by an 
experiment made by a Mr. Drory, of Bordeaux, France, 
some 20 years ago. A swarm was supplied with nothing 
but drone-combs. For quite a number of days no eggs 
were laid except a few drone-eggs, and finally the worker- 
bees reduced the outer opening of a number of drone-cells 
so as to narrow them down tothe size of worker-cells, and 
the queen laid a few eggs in them. 


In my next I will consider the reasons which cause 
worker-bees to build a greater or lesser proportion of drone- 
comb in the hive. Hancock Co., Ill. 

(To be continued.) 


% 


The Mating of Queens in Confinement. 
BY J. S. DAVITTE. 


R PLYING to an inquiry as to how I got queens mated 
‘in confinement, I will say thatI built a large tent, 30 
‘eet in diameter and 30 feet high, the covering being 
osquito-netting. Colonies of bees well supplied with 

> were placed close up against the wall of the tent, on 

* outside, each colony being allowed two entrances. One 
rance opened outside of the tent, and was contracted so 

‘ neither queens nor drones could pass, but allowed the 
rkers to pass out and in, and work in the fieldsin the 
manner. The other entrance opened into the tent, 

— large enough for the passage of a queen or drone; 

‘\ was kept closed or darkened for about a week after 
“olony was placed in position. This was done for the 
pose of educating the workers to use the outside 
The drones were not allowed to use the outer 

© at any time, nor to enter the tent except from 11:00 
untill:30 p.m, After the drones had learned the 


rance, 





bounds of the tent, they seemed contented, and made a very 
pretty ‘‘school ”’ flying in the top of the tent. 

AndI wish to say right here that the drones are the 
main feature of this problem. Once you get them guie/ and 
reconciled to fly in thetop of the tent, the problem is solved. 
Nine times out of ten the queen will not reach the top of 
the tent before receiving the most prompt and gushing 
attention. 

After I got the drones under control I had no difficulty. 
I simply turned in the queens from the hives they were in, 
just the same asI turned in the drones. Ione year reared 
about 100 queens and had them mated inthis tent. A queen 
would leave the mouth of the hive, and return in about five 
minutes, apparently mated; and in three or four days 
would be laying ; and the progeny of all queens thus mated 
showed the same markings as the workers of the colonies 
from which the drones were taken. 

The workers seem to be more annoyed than the drones 
when they find themselves confined in the tent; and I aim 
to keep them out of the tent as much as possible by not 
opening the tent-entrance until nearly noon, when most of 
the workers are in the field. Asa further precaution, the 
tent-entrance is kept shaded or darkened. 


The queens are not turnedin until the drones appear 
to be well satisfied with the bounds of the tent ; and when 
they are in this condition I believe that 500 queens a day 
might be mated in such atent. Where queen-rearing is 
carried on upona larger scale, I believe that this plan 
would be preferable to the open air; as I haveseen a young 
queen leave the hive, in the open air, as many as three 
times, and be gone 15 minutes each trip, returning at last 
unmated. 

My plan for queen-rearing is as follows: I choosea 
choice colony from which I wish to rear my queens; and 
from this colony I remove the queen, and allow the bees to 
build queen-cells. At the same time I make queenless such 
colonies as I wish to break upinto nuclei. Two days before 
the queens will hatch, I form my nuclei, cutting out and 
destroying all cells, and arranging the nuclei around the 
bottom of the mating tent. The queen-cells from the 
choice stock are then cut outand given tothe nuclei, the 
outer entrances contracted so that no queen can pass, and 
the inner entrances closed entirely. After the young 
queens are two or three days old, [open the tent entrances 
at 11:00 a. m., and leave them open until 1:30 p. m., each 
day, for several days, or until the queens afe mated. 


Now forthe drones: At the same time that I remove 
the queen from the choice stock for the purpose of securing 
queen-cells, I place several hives that are strong with select 
drones around the walls of my tent, with the outer entrances 
contracted, as already explained, so that no queens or 
drones can pass, and, at 11:00 o’clock each day I open the 
inner entrance and leave it open until 1:30. With this daily 
exercise in the tent for 16 days, I have my drones tamed, or 
accustomed to their surroundings, or under control, so to 
speak ; and it would interest a bee-keeper to take his place 
inside the tent at noon, and see the ladies meet the gentle- 
men, who, Barkis-like, are ‘‘ willin.’’ I have seen the 
mating take place before the queen could reach the top of 
the tent. Before they separate, the queen and drone fall 
nearly to the ground, and the queen goes directly to her 
home that she left not three minutes before. 


If I were to build another mating-tent, I should build it 
about as follows: I would secure 12 tall poles. I would 
have them at least 30 feet long—40 would be better. These 
I would plant firmly in the ground, 12 feet apart in a circle. 
From pole to pole, at the top, I would stretch No. 10 wire to 
keep the poles true and in place. I would also brace the 
poles from the inside ; and the braces would be allowed to 
go up 20 feet on the inside, as the drones use only the upper 
paft of the tent. At the top of the poles I would also 
stretch No. 10 wire from each pole to its opposite neighbor, 
thus strengthening the structure and furnishing support 
for the covering that goes over the top. I strengthen every 
seam of my netting by stitching ona strip of bridle-rein 
stuff about an inch in width. This allows me to stretch the 
covering very even and tight without tearing it. Common 
boards can be used around the bottom to the height of five 
or six feet. At noon the tent should have the appearance of 
a sun-palace.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

Polk Co., Ga., Jan. 22, 1901. 


[Editor Hutchinson has this comment on the subject of 
mating queens in confinement.—EDITOR. | 


In taking up this subject, perhaps some of my readers 
will think that I am foolish, or visionary, or chasing an 
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ignis-fatuus. If you wish to see a bee-keeper draw up the 
corners of his mouth, mention this subject. When this 
subject was first brought up it was lookt uponin all seri- 
ousness. Of late it is mentioned only with ridicule. The 
man who would propose to accomplish anything practical 
in this line would be clast with the man who is trying to 
invent perpetual motion. 

Seriously, is it wise to discourage attempts in this direc- 
tion? Thereis no doubt that there is as much difference 
in bees as there is in other domestic animals; and the one 
thing needful to enable us to develop strains of bees superior 
to those that we now possess, is control of the mating of 
the queens. Where would our short-horns, Jerseys, Merinos, 
Poland Chinas and Plymouth Rocks be now if the mating 
of these animals had been no more under our control than 
is the mating or our queen-bees? The next great step that 
we ought to take in apiculture is that of securing control 
of the mating of the queens. It is of sufficient importance 
to deserve much careful experimentation. 


A Mr. LaVake, of Florida, wrote me that he thought 
queen-breeders might do away with the sending out of so 
many mismated queens if they would have them mated in 
confinement. I replied in the usual strain that it had been 
tried and abandoned asa hopeless task. I askt him to let 
me know who had ever tried it, and made a practical success 
of it. He gave me the name of Mr. J.S. Davitte, of Geor- 
gia. I entered into correspondence with him, and from 
this correspondence I have gathered, arranged and condenst 
nis article. The reading of the letters from Mr. Davitte 
aroused my interest to the highest point. He writes in such 
a way,and gives details so thoroly, that he has _ con- 
vinced me of his success. 

I have spent considerable time in looking up and read- 
ing everything thatI could find upon this subject. AsI 
look at it now, the principal trouble has been that the 
drones have not been brought under control. When a 
drone has been accustomed to soar away thru the blue ether 
for miles and miles, he is not going to be shutup in a 
little 30-foot tent and be contented. Fora long time, at 
least, he is going to spend all of his time in trying to get 
out. Heis in no mood to pay his addresses to a queen. 
Catch two wild birds at mating-season, and shut them ina 
cage. Do you suppose they would mate? Canaries have 
been kept in captivity for many years, and they readily 
mate in acage. Mr. Davitte had his drones flying for days 
in his tent before any queens were releastin the tent. 
Perhaps many of those drones had never flown in the out- 
side air—knew nothing of it. Having flown for several 
days in the tent they became accustomed to that kind of 
flight, were in a normal condition, and ready to mate with 
a queen should one appear. 

Suppose we could make a cage two miles wide and half 
a mile high. Is there any doubt that a queen would be 
mated inside such a tent? Suppose it were reduced to one 
mile in width, and one-fourth of a mile high. Don’t you 
suppose it would be a success? The question then is: 
How small can it be and still be a success? My opinion is 
that the size is not so very material as it is to get the drones 
to fly and feel at home. One large enough for that is, in 
my opinion, large enough. Mr. Davitte,who has had 
experience, puts it atabout 50 feet in width and 30 to 40 feet 
in height. 

There is still one more point: Notall drones, at all 
ages, are capable of fertilizing a queen. Many have failed 
from not understanding this point. They have put nuclei, 
with young queens, into a tent, then caught drones at hap- 
hazard and put them into thetent. Some of them may 
have been youngsters, just out of their cradles, so to speak. 
Others may have been ‘‘old greybeards.’’ All of them 
would certainly have been frightened out of their wits to be 
caught and shut upina tent away from their home. I 
think that Mr. Davitte has found the key that will unlock 
the problem, viz: That of getting drones froma normal 
colony, that is, working undisturbed in the open air, to fly 
unworried inside an enclosure. 

If I hadthe time, money, bees and opportunity, I should 
certainly build a mating-tent another season and test the 
matter to my own satisfaction. By the way, this is the 
work for an experiment station. To be sure, Prof. McLain 
did try this experiment, but the conditions were such as to 
make it of small value. The queen-breeder who will build 
such a tent, and succeed with it, will certainly have one of 
the biggest advertisements that could possibly be secured 
for a queen-breeder. I wish that some one who isin posi- 
tion to make the experiment would build sucha tent and 
give the matter a fair trial. Even if it should not prove to 
be the brilliant success that is reported by Mr. Davitte, it 





might bea start, ora beginning of something that would 
eventually lead to success. 

Don’t let us lose our heads with enthusiasm, nor toss 
the matter aside with contempt and ridicule. With the new 
light that we now have on the subject, let us give it careful, 
thoro trial, standing ready to meet either failure or success, 


od 
Can Almost Any One Keep Bees ? 


BY A. C. SANFORD. 


HO may keep bees? The professional certainly may 
because he knows all the ups and downs, the crooks 
and turns, the suceesses and losses, and knows how to 

make the best of them. But the many who would like to 
keep a few colonies in order to get a family supply of the 
delicious and wholesome God-given sweet, lack the experi- 
ence that often costs much, and is therefore valuable. 
Almost any one can learn how to manage the swarming, 
and how and when to puton supers; and, last but not least 
comes the wintering problem. Most Northern bee-keepers 
prefer to winter their bees in the cellar or a cave, as it takes 
far less honey and is generally the most successful plan- 
at least in Wisconsin. In these days we have text-books on 
bee-culture and all the science and mysteries of the honey- 
bee may be learned, but the actual practice and experience 
is another thing. 

I well remember my experience with the first colony of 
bees Iever had. It swarmed only once, then the parent 
colony became destitute of a queen. I told a neighbor that 
I thought something was wrong, but he thought not because 
the bees were carrying in pollen. Later I found that the 
queen had an imperfect wing, had never met a drone, and 
produced only drone-eggs, so I lost the colony. The follow- 
ing spring I purchast a few colonies in box-hives, and 
transferred them into movable-frame hives. It was then I 
first attempted to make a swarm by dividing, and the bees 
swarmed out; but I soon learned a great many things and 
made the bees pay. 

Many people would keep bees if they were not afraid of 
the stings. Of course there are some to whom the sting 
of a bee is poisonous, and they will do well to let bees alone. 
But such people are few, and if one intends to keep bees he 
must make up his mind that he is going to endure the 
stings, andin due time his system will get used to them. 
The pain may be relieved with wet salt, hartshorn, mud, 
etc., or by quickly pulling out the sting. If oneis careful 
he is not likely to get very many stings, but if he thinks 
that he never will be stung he is very much mistaken. 

Two very essential things in handling bees are a bee- 
veil and a first-class smoker, with an ample supply of 
smoke-making material. Smoke is a great protection, and 
if the bees fly about you angrily give thema generous dose. 

Women-folks can learn to care for bees as easily as 
they do for chickens, if they only have the courage and the 
pluck. It is much easier to learn to keep bees than it is to 
learn to play the piano. And then think of the delicious 
honey you will have to sell and to eat! 


8 
A South Dakota Bee-Keeper and His Little Apiary. 


M‘s EDITOR :—Being a reader of The American Bee 


Pierce Co., Wis. 


Journal, I presume you would like to hear something 

about how one of its pupils is getting along. I was 
just on the meridian line (in age) when the bee-fever struck 
me, having spent most of my life in Chicago, and other 
cities. Iam sorry now that I did not start keeping bees > 
years earlier. When I came out here I told my neighbor (an 
old bee-master) that I intended to keep bees, and he told me 
that they might live all right providing I would feed them 
all summer and give them enough in the fall to last them 
all winter. Happy the man who thus expects but little, for 
he will never be disappointed. 

I found out that this is a very poor country in which to 
keep bees, for we have little timber, no clover, or any other 
honey-plants that amount to anything. We have dwar! 
sunflowers in abundance, and they furnish a little honey 
an inferior grade. Sweet clover grows tall if irrigated, but 
on waste land or on the roadsides it doesn’t thrive. | trie¢ 
buckwheat, but the bees did not work on it, and, besides 4! 
this, the wind blows here sometimes so furiously that i! wr 
hive-entrances were the size of a stovepipe the bees ¥ uld 
hardly be able to reach them. 
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This experience has not taken the bee-fever out of me, 
but itcaused me to move to amore favorable locality. I 
nk bee-keeping is the most healthy and pleasant occupa- 
in the world, and it is enough to make me shudder 
chen 1 think back, of city life, where some of you folks 
. working under a gas-jet in dimly lighted rooms or base- 
ts: or how I used to grab my hat and coat at noontime, 
make a rush for the street, jump past the coming street-car, 
and make a break for the restaurant to swallow my lunch 
and get back again to get out this orthat order. Yes,a 
feeling comes over me like a nightmare, when I think of 
watching for that ball on the Masonic Temple to drop, 
and set my watch by it so as notto miss the suburban 
train in the morning. But the bee-keeper looks for the 
<un to turn around the gable, which is near enough for him 
to tell that it is noon ; and when you city folks are hustling 
and bustling in smoldering basements, the bee-keeper, 
surrounded by birds and vegetation, worksin his garden, 
from where he can watch his bees, or else fans himself 
under a shade-tree and waits for swarms. ’ 

To return to my bees, I will say that I have ‘‘ A BC of 
Bee-Culture,’’ Langstroth, and Prof. Cook’s Manual, as 
my guides, and the extent to which I appreciate the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is shown in the accompanying photograph, 
where it is represented by a wheel (or “* journal.’’) 


Being a mechanic I was bound to make my own hives, 
altho they cost me as much for material as the price I could 
buy good chaff hives for. My neighbor calls them “ dan- 
dies,’ and says they are the finest hives he ever saw. I am 
ready to admit that this credit is not altogether due to me, 
for they are but a combination of other people’s brains. 
The general shape was taken from Root’s, the portico from 
Langstroth’s, and the telescope feature of the body over the 
bottom was taken from Dadant’s, which enables me to put 
a frame between the body and filled chaff bottom for win 
tering. For the pattern of the observation hive i have to 
thank Prof. Cook. 

The rocks or boulders at the side of the hives are not 
put there as an ornament or bee-mark, but they are some- 
times needed in this part of the country to pile on top the 
hives so as to keep them attacht to the world, or not to find 
them some morning in your neighbor’s field mixt up with 
cornstalks and Russian thistles. 

I am very much interested in the different ways bee- 
keepers introduce queens, and no sooner have I come toa 
conclusion thanI see that manner criticized in another 
paper. I think this criticizing or debate is the proper way 
to learn, but it strikes me that some of our more experi- 
enced bee-masters do not explain to us very fully why bees 
reject queens. When a patient consults a doctor he (the 
doctor) will first examine for the ailment, and then prescribe 
aremedy. Why not the same with introducing a queen, for 
when bees reject her it is an ailment, or there is a cause ? 











Mr. L. H. Cremers and his Apiary, of Davison Co., South Dakota. 


I will give my own way of introducing. Scientific men 
tell us that bees of the same colony know one another by 
the scent that the queen-bee imparts to them. Taking this 
as a starting-point, I first destroy this scent when I want to 
introduce a new queen. When my new queen arrives by 
mail I give her a little rest by laying the cage (face upward) 
in an empty hive or box. I now saturatea little sponge 
with sugar-water scented with a drop of peppermint, which 
I lay partly on the queen-cage so that the queen and escorts 
can sip at it, which they soon do, and their breath becomes 
scented with it. 

Towards evening I go to the intended colony, and after 
treating the bees with smoke I remove their queen. I have 
a special hive-cover with a hole cut in, the size of the queen- 
cage, but about linch longer. In this hole I lay the caged 
queen (face downward), and shove it forward so that the 
bees in the hive can not reach the candy plug. 

I now cover that hole in the cover with about two thick- 
nesses of burlap, which provides a little ventilation. Next 
I take a piece of lath and pour some peppermint extract on 
it, after which I stick it poker-fashion in the entrance of 
the hive. The next day when all becomes normal around 
the hive, I raise that burlap over the cage a little, and shove 
the queen-cage backward so that the bees can eat out the 
candy plugs and liberate the queen, and all is done. 


Maybe our esteemed Dr. Miller will say that while the 
colony is thus strongly scented with peppermint the bees 
will not be able to distinguish robber-bees if such would 
make an attack. This may be so, but as yetI have not 
been troubled with it at that time, andas it is done later in 
the day most of the peppermint scent is fanned out of the 


hive by the next day. 


A thing happened tome last summer which may be 
worth mentioning. I thought I had a case of robbing, and 
as I just then got my bee-paper, I saw where some one askt 
the question as to his bees fighting. Dr. Miller answered 
the question by stating it as paralysis, and it fitted my case 
also; and as the Doctor said that there was hardly a cure 
for it, it set my ‘‘thinker”’ going, and I thought of some- 
thing to save anice queen. As Webster describes “‘ paraly- 
sis’’ as an involuntary motion of muscles,I concluded that if I 
could counteract this involuntary action it would be a case 
of cure or kill. At nightI gave that colony smoke and 
whiskey, and two days later there was much less fighting at 
the entrance, but whether it was cured or killed I am unable 
tosay. I think it was only the hardy ones that survived, 
and when I opened the hive I found that hardly enough 
bees were left to cover the brood. On another day I hada 
real case of robbing, which was done bya stronger colony 
next toit. When I noticed what was going onI smoked 
both the strong and the weak colonies. I then took the 
best comb with bees and all from the strong colony and 
gave it to the weaker ones. Judging that the new comers 
were the strongest and fear- 
ing they might harm the 
queen, I scented again with 
peppermint; and closed up the 
hive, leaving the few field bees 
to take care of themselves. 
After night Ialso closed up 
the hive of the stronger col- 
ony, and gave both new 
stands, disfiguring the old 
stands as much as I could. 
The next morning I liberated 
the weaker colony first, and 
watcht if any of the added 
bees would find their old hive 
again, but they did not. Soon 
afterward I liberated the 
stronger ones also, and after 
an hour’s confusion they 
went to work as before. But 
what surprised me most, was, 
I noticed no more fighting 
of the weaker colony, and by 
noon they were working in 
harmony, carrying out dead 
brood and cleaning house. 

My bees are in chaff hives, 
and on the summer stands; 
they had a good flight on 
Dec. 23, and that weak colony 
seemed to have bees enough 
to cast a swarm. 

L.. H. CREMERS. 

Dec. 26, 1900. 
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A Fair Italian—After “ Black Beauty.” 
BY HENRY BIDWELL. 


am a yellow honey-bee of the feminine gender. My 

occupation is to secrete wax and build it into combs; to 

gather honey and pollen from the groves and fields with 
which to feed the maturing brood or to partly digest and 
give to the mother-bee for the rapid formation of eggs. 
The rule that governs the actions of my life is that what- 
ever I find to doI delay notin doing. My mother is called 
a queen, but from her numerous progeny would more 
appropriately be styled a‘‘ mother-bee.’’ My father is called 
a drone, but since he has no sac to gather honey in, no bas- 
ket to carry bread in, and no stinger with which to defend 
the hive, he should be called the ‘** gentleman-bee.”’ 


Mother and I, and 15 of my sister workers, came from 
Genoa, Italy, in a small box by mail. We had a quiet trip 
across the water, but were badly shaken upin transfer at 
New York City, then rolled across the country to our pres- 
ent home where we revel in the immense fields of alfalfa 
bloom, which we prefer tothe fragrant groves and sweet- 
scented vineyards of our native land. This is the home of 
the industrious bee; here we enjoy the right to swarm 
when we wish to, as Nature intended we should. To swarm 
naturally is the greatest happiness that comes to us—God’s 
way is better than man’s way, at least, for our increase. 
In Italy we no sooner thought of swarming than our 
mother was removed and we were compelled to replace her 
from worker-larve which are confined in small cells and fed 
coarse food ; thus our step-mother came to us with her size 
reduced, her color darkened, the number of her ova dimin- 
isht, and her vitality largely destroyed. Again, the Ger- 
man bee was imported and mixt with our race ; this deteri- 
orated our stock, left the brown stripes on our abdomens 
and inferior blood in our veins. But in America it was 
discovered that our race was variable, and by careful selec- 
tion the brown stripes are being bred away. 

It was a beautiful March day when we arrived at our 
present home. The bees, whose apiary we were to share, 
were returning laden with pollen fromthe maples. The 
box in which we were imported was placed in a strong col- 
ony of brown bees from which the mother-bee had been 
removed. Immediately our box was surrounded by the queen- 
less bees that vainly tried to liberate us, and which in a 
measure consoled us by extending their tongues laden with 
liquid sweets thru the meshes of our prison doors. We 
gladly accepted the food offered us, but were even more 
glad the following day when releast. Mother found many 
empty berths, recently vacated by baby bees, and at once 
began to deposit an egg in each cell, including a number of 
the drone-cells. In three weeks her brood began to hatch, 
and in four more she began to lay eggs in the queen-cells 
we had prepared for her. 


We swarmed on the last day of May, just as the work- 
men were going in to dinner after having mowed the alfalfa. 
We made the air quiver and hum as we flew in circles that 
grew larger until we were nearly all out, the yellow and 
brown bees mingling joyously ; then the queen settled on 
a maple limb where*we all clustered, bending the limb 
almost to the ground. We waited patiently for some one to 
hive us, but getting tired, sent out scouts in search of a 
suitable place to live. Soon one returned saying she had 
found an empty barrel; another saying she had found an 
open space between the siding and plastering of a house; 
another reported having found a hollow tree, and still 
another a small stone house which had never been occu- 
pied, for the padlock was sealed with rust. This seemed 
the most suitable, for our number was tens of thousands 
and we all wanted room to work. So away we flew, led by 
the scout, to the little stone building on a vacant lot near 
the center of town. We entered thru a crack over the 
door and immediately went to work. A few mud-wasps and 
spiders had been in possession of the house (which, by the 
way, was the calaboose) each year since it was built, but on 
account of there being no saloon in town it had remained 
vacant and we were left undisturbed. 

In the course of a month we had built ten combs the 
size and shape of a bushel basket. suspended from the ceil- 
ing down into the center of the room. But on the night of 
July 4th the door was opened with difficulty, and a tramp was 
thrust in. He lay in a heapon the floor until towards 
morning when he got up and began to swagger and swear; 
striking out inthe dark with clencht fist he knockt down 
our combs, scattering us all over the floor. Amid the yells 
of murder and fire we ran in every direction until we reacht 
the sides of the room ; then we climbed to the ceiling again 
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where we clustered. As soon as the light was sufficient we 
flew backand litona limb near our old home, which we 
found had been divided into ten parts—just the number of 
combs we had left in the hive. Each part had been placeq 
in a separate hive and given one of the sealed queens which 
now were mother-bees. Looking about, we found an empty 
hive which we took possession of ; and before winter we 
had it full of combs, honey, bee-bread and maturing brood, 
Sedgwick Co., Kan. 
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Questions and Answers. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, [1l, 


(The Gpantens may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpirTor.| 


Transferring Crooked Brood-Combs, 


I have six colonies of beesin thecellar. They are in 
frame hives without the frames, except three, but the comb 
is so crooked thatI can not get them out or do anything 
with them. Will it pay to transfer them on frames of 
foundation ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Wait till they swarm; hive the swarm on 
the old stand, setting the mother colony beside it. <A week 
later move the old hive toa new place, and 21 days after 
the time of swarming drum out all the bees and add them 
tothe swarm. Then you will have the old hive free from 
all brood unless it be some drone-brood, and you can do 
what you like with the combs. The swarm having an 
extra force of bees ought to give you a lot of surplus 
honey, if there is any to be had. > 
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Methods of Securing Increase. 


1. I wish to get my increase the next season. My plan 
is this: In early swarming-time I think of taking the col- 
ony I wish to breed from, and take two frames with bees 
brood and queen, fill both up with empty frames with start- 
ers. Put the hive with the queen on the old stand; when 
the other has reared queen-cells within a couple of days of 
hatching, I divide as many more as I have spare queen-cells 
in the same way, placing the queens on the old stand and 
removing the queenless ones to a new place and give them 
a queen-cell. Will that plan work well? Will the bees 
destroy the queen-cells? Would I better give them the cell 
at once or wait acouple of days? If you think this plan 
will not work well, will you please give me a better one? 

2. Ihave some extracted honey which fermented and 
then candied. Will it do to feed to bees in the spring if ! 
liquefy it ? 

3. Since writing the above I have been reading an 
article by Mr. Doolittle in the American Bee Journal; he's 
good authority, and he advises against giving a queen after 
dividing, giving as a reason that it will bring on a crop of 
workers too late for the basswood and prepare the way for 
another swarm. His reasons seem good. 

Please give me what you consider the best system | 
dividing. I wish as little increase as possible. 


f 


IowA 


ANSWERS.—1. Instead of putting the queen with two 
combs on the old stand, and the queenless colony on a new 
stand, why not leave the queenless bees on the old stand 
and put the queen with hertwo combs ona new stand: 
The queenless bees will then be in a more flourishing con- 
dition to rear good queens, because strong in bees and get 
ting a good harvest, whereas by the way you propose the) 
would be weak in bees and gathering no honey. [hen 
when it came time to use the queen-cells you could return 
the queen to the old stand. The bees will be likely to d& 
stroy the queen-cells unless conscious of their queenlessness 
It would be a good plan for you to take the queen from the 
colonies you intend to use for nuclei two days befo! 
when you put them in a new place as nuclei they wi 
better where they are put, and the queen-cells can b: 
to them atthe sametime. But remember that when yo! 
make a colony queenless not all the cells will b: 


then 
stay 
given 


rood. 
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ne of the last reared will be very poor. Better give 
, nucleus two, three, or four cells, and there will bea 
er chance that there will be at least one good one in the 
- You can also judge something by the looks of the 
ells, the large, well-pitted ones being preferred, altho 

metimes an inconspicuous cell may contain a fine queen. 

2. It will do very well. In spring, when bees are flying 
jaily. it is safe to feed almost anything that bees will take. 
Possibly sweetened vinegar would do no harm. 

3, Mr. Doolittle is a man of excellent judgment and a 
safe adviser. If your conditions are the same as his, you 
will do well to follow his example. If he lived where I do, 
I doubt that he would advise all to follow his example. 


+t 


en pe 
The Honey-Extractor and Foul Brood. 


1. Does the extractor cause foul brood ? 

2. If so, in what way? 

All the bee-keepers in this county (Davis), anda great 
number in Salt Lake County, will not use the extractor, 
claiming it does cause foul brood. UTAH. 


ANSWER.—If there are no thistles growing on your 
place, there are two ways in which they may be introduced 
there—the seeds may be taken there, or the plants may. 
Without either plants or seeds there is no possibility of 
having the thistles. Foul broodin acolony is much like 
thistles on a farm. If there is no foul brood in a colony, it 
can only be introduced there by the introduction of a cer- 
tain plantor its seed. The little plant is called bacillus 
alvel,and asporeis its seed. Please get that clearly in 
mind—there must be the bacillus or the spore, or there can 
be no foul brood. The bacilli or the spores may be found 
in the larvae, in the cells, or in the honey. Their presence 
in the honey is the thing most to be guarded against, for it 
is probable that in the great majority of cases it is thru the 
honey that the disease is carried. 

Now for your question as to whether the extractor 

causes foul brood. If there is no foul brood in your apiary, 
how can an extractor cause it? The extractor can produce 
neither spore nor bacillus. If, however, there is foul brood 
in one of your colonies the case is a little different. You 
use the extractor to extract the honey of that colony, and 
that honey may be infected. You put a comb from the 
infected hive intoa sound colony, and you have another case 
of fonl brood. You put out the combs of the infected col- 
ony for the bees to clear up after they have been extracted, 
and there is a chance for every colony in the apiary to get 
the disease. If you feed some of the extracted honey for 
any purpose (and the chances are that you are more likely 
to feed extracted honey than comb), there is a fair chance 
that any colony thus fed will become diseased. 
_ You will probably see now that the answer should be: 
There is no possibility that the extractor can produce foul 
brood where there is none; but if there is a diseased colony 
in the apiary it is quite possible that bad management in 
connection with the use of an extractor may greatly accel- 
erate the spread of the disease. 


=> — 7 


Dead Bees Outside the Hive—Colony Destroyed by Moth. 


1. Why is it that after a warm spell followed by cold, 
“ a great number of bees are found dead outside of the 
live ¢ 

2. Is it safe to use a hive after all the bees init have 
been killed by the bee-moth? I caught three swarms 
mysell, one of which was afterward destroyed by the moth. 

NEw YORK. 
ANSWERS.—I. I should expect it to be the other way: 
atter a cold spell when many bees have died, the advent of 
spell allows the bees to carry out their dead. 
‘he hive will not be injured in any way, and it will 
** perfectly safe to use it again. If you mean to ask 
whetier it is safe to use the combs, the reply is that it will 
snt to use them unless they are so badly destroyed 
tof the septum or middle wall is gone. . 
\'t know whether you mean literally that the bee- 
lled your bees, but as it is a rather common belief 
veginners that bee-moths may attack a good colony 
ind overcome it, it may be well to say a few words 
a No bee-moth ever came off first best in a hand-to- 
“ggie with a worker-bee. If you watch closely, 
sce a moth toward evening trying to enter a hive, 
© gets after it there is no attempt at fight. The 


a Wal 


1 


e 





moth runs, and if the bees get hoid of it it has no means to 
defend itself, let alone trying to. killthe bee. The moth 
tries to get into the hive to lay eggs, and laying eggs is all 
the harm it does, altho that is harm enough. If bee-moths 
are plenty, you will probably find their eggs in or about the 
hives of your strongest colonies. When these eggs hatch 
out into larve, the larve or wax-worms make a business of 
eating the combs, and that’s where the mischief comes in. 


When these wax-worms are allowed full play, it will 
not be so very long a time in hot weather until the whole 
contents of the hive will be a mass of webs and cocoons, 
hardly anything in the semblance of a comb being left. 
But in the majority of cases it is no more right to say that 
the moths or the worms destroyed the colony than it is to 
say that maggots destroyed a horse that one finds filled 
with maggots, the horse having been shot some time before. 
The colony has in some way come to naught, and then the 
worms comein to makea finish of the combs, just as the 
maggots come in to make a finish of the horse. 


Altho there may be eggs of the moth in the best colony 
you have, yet they do no more damage than the weed seeds 
that are found in your best cultivated ground. You keep 
the young weeds killed down before they get big enough to 
do any harm, and in the same way the bees keep the young 
worms rooted out before they get big enough to amount to 
anything. A strong colony will have notrouble in keep- 
ing the worms cleaned out, and even a weak colony will be 
all right if the bees are Italians. 

Combs that have been out all winter so as to be frozen 
are safe until the weather becomes warm enough for fresh 
eggs to be laidin them. But if a colony dies in a hive, the 


. combs will be ruined as soon as warm weather approaches. 


Put such combs under a strong colony of bees, and the 
bees will take care of them safely. 


—_—__—-- »_____ 


Sowing Cleome and Buckwheat. 


When is the proper time to sow cleome seed ? 
When would be the time to sow buckwheat to have it 
bloom the first of July ? WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know the answer toeither of your 
questions, but I'll make a guess at them, andif I’m wrong 
some good friend will correct. Sow cleome as soon as frost 
is out and the ground fairly settled. To have buckwheat 
bloom the first of July, sow the first of May. 


_ ~~ 0° ~- 


When to Put Bees Qut of the Cellar. 





When ought I to take my bees out of the cellar, in 
this section of the country? And should they be put in the 
same position and place as last year ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—You will not be far wrong to go by the 
blooming of the red or soft maple. When they come out in 
bloom, it is time for the bees to be out. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the weather will be so cold and wet that it is better 
to delay a little if the bees are in good condition. On the 
other hand, if the bees are very uneasy, and are spot- 
ting their hives, it may be better to get them out the first 
favorable day. It is important to havea fine day for bring- 
ing out. After their long confinement they are anxious to 
get out of the hive, andif brought out on a bad day thou- 
sands of them will fly out, become chilled, and perish. 
After lying idle for months they can not be expected to fly 
with the greatest vigor, and a strong wind will beat them 
to the ground never to rise again. Bring them out ona 
still day, with the sun shining, and the thermometer at 50 
degrees or more. 

Having some years put my bees on the stands they 
occupied the preceding year, and other years having set 
them around promiscuously, I do not see that it makes any 
difference. Possibly in places where they are kept in the 
cellar a month or so, it might make a difference. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 
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* The Afterthought. 


The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





rHAT MAGNIFIED QUEEN PHOTOGRAPH. 


I am inclined to get enthusiastic over that magnified pho- 
tograph of queen and egg onthe frontof No. ¥. Between 
‘* approximately correct” and ‘‘correct” is a long and impor- 
tant step. One of the great, grand things that we want of the 
twentieth century is to take away our approximations and 
give us some reals. For instance, let it take away our good 
novels, which are approximations, and a lotof our biographies, 
which are not so much as approximations, and give us some 
real views of other lives than our own. Well, here at last we 
have a real look at the queen on paper, can see the gloss on 
her back, and the fur on her shoulders, the exact shape of 
her foot, and the style of her ** horns” (a Za Utter): can see 
that the true taper of her abdomen does not look like a 
wooden plug whittled out; can see the three little eyes on the 
top of her head, sticking up like crab’s eyes, and ready (if 
they do utilize X rays) to locate just where the lastegg on 
the other side of the comb was put. 


SINGLE-BOARD COVERS, WIDE FRAMES, ETC. 


I agree with Mr. Greiner that the single-board cover is not 
an improvement on the old telescope roof. Also I like the old 
wide frames for putting on sections. As to the old honey- 
board, I'll let some other fellow agree with him about that— 
doubtless ** other fellow ” will not be very hard to find. Page 
8Y. 

A LESSON ON THE LAMP-STOVE. 
Friend Roe, 
You ought to know 
’s too low 
For bees to go. 

If you had known all that ‘‘ with your heart,” and had 
properly meditated on it last fall, perchance the treacherous 
lamp-stove would not have been invited to do its worst. Now 
sit at my feet while I shake my finger and tell you. Lamp- 
stoves are treacherous, even if you don’t cover them up. 
Never should be left alone long. Liable to char their own 
wicks, and get up such a state of things internally as will set 


up an impromptu lamp-black factory—if not worse. Been 
there. Don’t want anything worse. Interesting to see that 


the bees, even tho aching for a temptation to fly at something 
were ‘‘controlled’’ by the smoke and xkeptin their hives. O 
smoke, thou art a daisy! Some angel (sister to the one that 
gave the moss-rose its moss) surely gave thee thy bee-control- 
ling powers. Page 89Y. 


ALTERNATION OF RAINFALL IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ten years of California rainfall shows up as a regular 
alternation of first seant and then plentiful, except that 
1899, which should have been plentiful, was instead the most 
scanty of all—as if some cause, not connected with the law of 
alternation, had knockt it completely out. Page YO. 


A CHIDER CHIDED A LITTLE. 


Mr. Carlzen, page @1, chides Dr. Miller for not being 
explicit enough, and then proceeds to sin much more deeply 
and darkly himself. (No wonder we do just soafter scolding.) 
The specific gravity of 20 is just that of quicksilver—and can 
not be his meaning. We would grasp at the theory that 20 is 
merely a slip for 20 hundredths, but that would be lighter 
than any fluid we have to do with. Perchance it’s the arbi- 
trary numbering of the scale on some little instrument he has: 
but how are we to know that unless he tells us ? 


SWARMING ECCENTRICITIES. 

The eccentricities 
seem to me to be instructive, 
swarm, but a swarm left withouta queen comes back 
Here having gotten themselves partly on the end and partly 
on the roof of their home, they played that home hadn’t any 
queen, and kept up the delusion for more than a week. Were 
not ready yet to give it up when the second swarm issued, but 
‘*saw the point’? when the third swarm appeared. 
the old queen came out when she did because the 
recently been worrying her—for them to kill 
rather the normal course, I think. 


related by Edward Knoll, page 92, 
bees without a queen do not 


soon, 


I surmise 
had 
her would be 


bees 





PERHAPS THE FRENCHMAN WAS RIGHT, 


Mr. Dadant, may it not be that that French manager was 
partly right? I mean about the non-advisability of working 
second-hand wood with power. Even here when a railroad 
wants old ties sawed up men doit by hand with big saws. 
Too many gravel-stones that have workt into cracks for buzz- 
saw work. Feeding a power saw allows too little time to 
‘* watch out ;” and it can not be stopt when it strikes a stone 
Page 100. 


. 


MAKING A COLONY SWARM. 


Well done, Mr. Bevins! A practical way to makea colony 
swarm at will is one of the most urgent of our lesser wants, 
and you seem to have given us a good starter towards it. 
Booming colony—tall hive—queen in the attic—zine to keep 
her there—then put her below just before the first princess 
emerges. There might be some failures, however. A phleg- 
matic colony might refuse to build cells below; and an iras- 
cible colony might kill the old queen when she appeared down- 
stairs, and only save one princess. Page 101. 








KEEPING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Dr. Mason was a little ‘‘ off” on page 102 when he said it 
had never been tried how long extracted honey would keep. 
I’ve tried ita number of times when it didn’t keep thru the 
first summer. How long the des¢, and most thoroly ripened, 
select honey will keep is perhaps a little problematical yet. 
And his contribution 15 years in an open package, and good 
yet—is on the road toward finding out. As a general doctrine 
I should say that honey not sealed up depreciates some every 
summer it goes thru. Some innocent trader will get badly 
bitten by trying to hold too long a dozen barrels of honey—if 
he listens to our boys singing the imperishability of honey, as 
they are so fond of doing. 

THE HATCH EXPERIMENT. 

And, ye experimenting folks, don’t forget the Hatch 
experiment when putting on supers this spring—filling all the 
mid brood-chamber with sealed brood, and having plenty of 
young larve in the outside frames. For locations with only 
one harvest, and that not very long, I shouldn’t wonder if 
this might prove valuable. Worth something to start the stor- 
ing in the outside sections, right over the young brood. Page 
103. 

BUMBLE-BEE DRONES WORKING. 


Mr. Wallace, perhaps itis not very great merit in the 
bumble-bee drones that they work to the extent of getting 
their own food from the flowers. May be a simple case of 
** root hog or die ’’—no honey at home atall. It’s true, how- 
ever, that our hive-drones would promptly accept the ‘ die” 
rather than the ‘‘ root hog.” Page 108, 


UNCAPPING HONEY FOR EXTRACTING. 


Iam notan expert handler of the uncapping-knife—good 
ways from it, I fear—and therefore the photograph of an 
expert at his work has special value to me (and perhaps to all 
my numerous family.) Iam talking now about the photo- 
graphs of Mr. Aikin on pages 117 and 118. He does not 
lean his comb over to the right as much as I do. He cuts the 
first stroke on the near end of the comb. Had I been in his 
shoes, and commanded to begin on one end, I should probably 
have cut the first stroke on the far end—working the hee! of 
the knife continually into fresh territory in preference to the 
point—except of course when the surface is so uneven that 
the point has to be used. Awhile ago I used to take off a little 
strip pretty much all around the comb first thing: but I have 
pretty much abandoned that as a greenhorn’s unprofitable fuss- 
ing. Had I been in Mr. Aikin’s shoes and told to uncap that 
comb just as I pleased, I should probably have set it on on 
leaned it 


corner, over strongly to the right, placed the 
middle of the blade under the bottom corner, and 
made the first stroke from that corner to the opposit 
or upper one. Then the rest of the territory I should hav 


finisht in a ‘*permiscus” kind of 
Aikin’s way should be the better—but I should greatly enjo 
hearing other brethren tell just how they would attack 
comb—or, if they pleased, just how they would goat that par- 
ticular comb which Mr. Aikin has in his hands. 


way. Presumably, M! 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in shee- 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical beet 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 


copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
of this song. 


Better order at once, if you want a copy 
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* The Home Circle. * 


DRO RO TO BO OO FO OK 
Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 


INFLUENCE OF THE GOOD HOME. 


The home is the greatest civilizer. A nation of good 
homes must be strong. Nothing will foster patriotism like 
the presence of innumerable homes where the beautiful is 
ever in evidence and where love islaw. Anything that makes 
the home more beautiful, or anything that adds to its delights, 
not only makes good people—good fathers, mothers, children, 
good neighbors—but just as truly, good citizens. The man 
whose home is all in all to him, who longs for it when absent, 
and hies himself to it when business lets go her gripe, who is 
only away from it when stern duty calls, who rejoices in it 
from cellar to roof—such an one feels that he has great things 
to live for. He can accomplish great things, for he ever has 
a heart light with joy, he ever has wondrous incentive to work 
—thought of the loved ones that make that home so precious ; 
his daily tasks are only pleasures. Such are the ministries of 
the true home. Such a man must be a patriot—he has that 
which is all priceless to defend. 

The happiest homes, are where all work together to secure 
comfort—where all give thoughtful love and rejoice most in 
what brings joy and good fellowship to all. It is not the home 
of wealth, where money unearned, brings every luxury, and 
gratification in fullest measure comes without effort, that 
knows the truest happiness. Such homes breed selfishness, 
and selfishness and happiness never travel together. I would 
never covet wealth for my children or friends. I would covet 
the most generous, the noblest manhood. Such a state is not 
born of wealth. The man of wealth may hold onto generous 
purpose, unselfish regard, disinterested love, but his money is 
ever working to smother all these blessed instincts. Strong 
indeed is the man who can maintain his best integrity, and pre- 
serve ever alive within him the highest ideals of life, thought 
and purpose, if wealth has ever waited at his call and 
responded to his beck. Not the home of wealth, then, but 
the home where industry and frugality supply moderate needs, 
where daily thought and effort must minister to the daily 
wants, is where joy is sweetest and best, and such homes are 
what will surely give toa nation perpetuity. ° 

May we not rejoice then that our nation is blest with such 
homes ? Their influence is true and sweet. God bless every 
action and effort that fosters such homes. May God raise his 
hand against efforts that tend unduly and ‘unrighteously to 
build up either the homes of squalor, or the homes of the over- 
wealthy. 

Our American Bee Journal home circles are the average 
ones. In them all minister. All are ready to givethe helping 
hand. All are alert to add a sheaf to the store of comforts. 
Thoughtful love for other than self. All thisis what makes 
gladsome the home. 

In our homes, we love to read. The good book and the 
helpful magazine are the pride and pleasure of the household. 
The reading aloud, and the good taiks called forth, as ‘* Wild 
\nimals That I Have Known,” takes us into the fascinating 
helds of nature, are too precious and valuable to be at all cur- 
tailed. How can we gain time for more? So very important 
is the answer, that we may well share no time or pains to 
make all about the house convenient. Labor-saving machines, 
io more than convenience of plan and arrangement, should 
receive fullest heed and attention. In all this, as it is the 
workshop of the queen of the household—the loving wife 

ho gives the sunlight to the home—a first place should be 


~ oe THE KITCHEN. 


The kitchen round of duties are every day, and many are 
repeated ineach daytime. Steps that must be often taken 
d be short and few. Is the kitchen the cheerful room. 
re sunlight and pure air ever keep company? Are the 
s cheerful ? and does an atmosphere of cheer and comfort 
e the kitchen a glad room ? 
\ny pains to make the kitchen bright and attractive are 
ind worthily bestowed, Is the kitchen next to the din- 
=-room, with double wall between, enclosing an ample cup- 
rd, with convenient sliding or other doors that open both 
ys? Doors that slide either up or sidewise are most con- 
ent. 
. Is the sink close beside this cupboard on the kitchen side ? 
nd has it an ample drain board, and both hot and cold water 





that comes with a turn of a faucet? Suppose it does cost not 
a little, to secure all this. Itis to help every day and oft- 
repeatedly, the dearest member of the household. 

Is the range convenient to sink and table? and has ita 
hot water tank? And does a first-class quick-meal gasoline 
stove take its place in the hot weather? Isa neat wood-box 
close by the stove, and is it ever full of the best of fuel ? 

Is the arrangement of the cooking table to flour-bin and 
sugar-box, etc., so that all possible steps are avoided? Is 
there a long, narrow spice cupboard above the cooking table, 
with front door to open downward, that no steps shall be 
required to reach everything that is needed to make the food 
appetizing ? 

Is the pantry close at hand, and always stockt with all 
needed articles ? 

No husband can afford not to give all this most earnest 
heed. To save the time, the steps, the energy of the wife and 
mother, is his greatest privilege and his wisest and most 
blessed act. In building a house the most thought and study 
should be given tothe kitchen, that it may be a model of 
neatness, beauty and convenience. If the house is already 
built, labor and money spent in remodeling this room so that 
steps may be saved, and care, worry and labor lessened, will 


be most wisely used. 
THE BATHTUB. 


That wonderful man, Booker T. Washington, in the 
intensely interesting and inspiring articles just completed in 
The Outlook, and which it is hoped will be published in book 
form, speaks of the bathtub, as a mighty civilizer. He is 
right. No house should be without the most convenient and 
best arranged bathing arrangements. Indeed, ‘‘ Cleanliness 
is next to Godliness.’’ The bathtub—oft used—is the good 
angelof the home. We are wisest when we do everything to 
encourage to very frequent bathing. We must have the con- 
venient bathroom, with hot water. Not to build this if it is 
wanting, is to stand in the very light of the home. The hot- 
water tank heated every time the stove is lighted, gives hot 
water at the kitchen sink and to the bathroom. 

I would work my finger-nails short, if needs be, to have 
the best and most convenient kitchen and bathroom the 
county round. Have all our readers lived up to their oppor- 
tunities in these directions ? These should not be considered 
luxuries, but necessities—a thing not for the future, but for 


the now. 
GRAHAM GEMS. 


Nothing is more important in the home circle than 
good health. Itis true that ‘‘what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.’’ White bread is often very untooth- 
some, and, I may add,,unwholesome. To any who, like 
myself, have found this true, I would suggest as a substi- 
tute graham gems or bread. I feel that my health, if not 
my life, is due to this displacement. The following is the 
recipe for gems which I have found very appetizing and 
wholesome : 

To two cups of graham flour and one of white, add two teaspoon- 
fuls of good baking-powder, and milk sufficient to make a thick batter 
Salt to suit the taste. Adda half cup, more or less, of sugar. If 
some cream is added with the milk, no harm will be done. Bake 
quickly in hot buttered gem-irons. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very pretty thing for a 
bee-keeper or honey-seller to wear on his coat-lapel. It 
often serves to introduce the subject of honey, and thus often 
leads to a sale. 

Nore.—One reader writes: “I haveevery reason 
to believe that it would be a very good idea for every 
bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause 
people to ask questions about the busy bee, and many 
a conversation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would give 
the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten 
many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we have been furnishing to bee-keepers 
foralong time. It has a pin on the underside to fasten to 
the coat. Price, by mail, 6cents each; two for 10 cents; 
or six for 25 cents. Send all orders to theoftice of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. 





tee - 


The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or we can send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be a nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 
here are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 
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ELTZ— 
What is it? 


Mahlon Luther E. Troy,Pa.,astonished the world by 
wing 250 bu. Big 4 Oats; J. breider, Mishicott, W is., 
173 bu. barley ; and 1H. Lovejoy,Red W ing, Minn. 320 ba 
Salzer corn per acre. If you doubt, write them. We wish 
to gain 200,000 new customers, hence will send on trial 


$10 WORTH FOR (0c 


10 pkgs of rare farm seeds. Salt Bush, Combina. Corn— 
Speitz, producing 80 bu. food and 4 tons hay per acre— 
[Om above oatsand barley. Bromus Inermis—greatest grass 
; Hog Pea, Rape, Billion ® Grass (12 
tons hay per acre) Spring Wheat, &c., including 
our mammoth Seed Catalog al! mailed tor 10c. 
positively worth 810 to get a start, 





Catalog 
alone, 5c, 
Send at once. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writi™ 
Two or three apiaries 
for cash, located in 


Wanted ! Colorado. Give full 


particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; 
comb honey preferred. : 
1Atf Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


Sora BULL- STRONG! 


eee PIG-TIGHT..22 . 

An Illinois farmer said that aft- 
er harvest he had fully 200 bush- 
els of loose oats on the ground 
that he could not secure any ben 
efit from, because the fence 
around the field would not turn 
hogs. Figure the loss for yourself, 
He also said, all this would have 
been caved if he had used the 
Kitselman Woven Wire Coiled 
Spring Fence, and the value 
would have gone a long ways 
towards paying cost of the fence. 

With the Duplex Machine 
any farmer can make it himself 
at the actual cost of the wire. 
Catalogue free for the asking. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 

bk Muncie, Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DU UWE 


S BEE-SUPPLIES! 


*@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@& 
PoupeER’s Honery-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

+512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BUVALALMIOUMNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—— FOR HIS 
‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IIL 
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S| 26 SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Maize Prairie State Incubator Ce. 
mildulltiue) ‘ =Womer City, Pa. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal 
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Bees Wintering All Right. 


My bees came thru the winter all right, 
without the loss of a single colony so far, and 
I look for a good honey-year. 

The American Bee Journal reaches me every 
week, and is a welcome yisitor. 

Rix L. Haskirvr. 


Tipton Co., Ind., March 9. 





Encouraging Outlook for Southern 
California. 


Southern California has had a good wetting 
this winter, and it is raining now, with the 
prospect of a good deal more to come. Farm- 
ers and bee-keepers appreciate and welcome 
the long-prayed-for rain, after the long drouth 
of three successive years. Nobody here minds 
going out in the pouring rain and getting wet 
thru, asdid the writer, tho a severe attack of 
‘*la grippe ’’ was the consequence of his folly. 
However, I doctored myself out of it, and am 
on the way to recovery. 

It is rather too early to say much of the 
approaching season. Vegetation in general is 
backward, especially in places on as high 
altitudes as weare. But with the first warm, 
sunny spring days a good and lasting honey- 
flow can not fail for those that have the bees 
to gather the nectar. Of course, the losses 
during the long drouth have been considerable. 

We winter our bees on the summer stands 
in a sheltered place. As they were strong 
and had plenty of stores last fall, I hope they 
will pull thru all right. 

The general outlook is very encouraging for 
the coming season. Gustav Voss. 

Riverside Co., Calif., Feb. 9. 





More About Bumble-Bees. 


On page 108 I notice some remarks of Mr. 
Thomas Wallace, in regard to the large bee 
mentioned above. He gives us his age, think- 
ing doubtless that his great age would entitle 
his belief to have much weight. I, too, was 
brought up on a farm, and find myself some 
older than Mr. Wallace, as I was 84 years old 
Sept. 20, 1900. 

Mr. Wallace does not think the 
winters North. One reason he 
belief is that he has *‘ never 
a bumble-bee’s nest in the winter.’’ That he 
has not found a nest of this bee in winter 
arises from the fact that of this bee the queen 
only survives the winter, and they never 
cluster as the honey-bee does to keep the 
mass warm. But when the flowers are all 
killed by frost, the workers—undevelopt 
queens—and the drones, soon die from the 
eombined effect of cold weather and want of 
food. At that time, instead of the queens 
going South, as Mr. Wallace thins, I know that, 
in many instances at least, they remain at the 
North. They craw! down under a thick clus- 
ter of leaves, and remain there until about the 
time the lilac blooms. And the reason that I 
am so positive about it isnot a matter of be- 
lief, but I have repeatedly found the queens, 
only one in a place, in the early spring when 
gathering what we boys called ‘spring 
beauty,’’ but the botanists early named 
Claytonia carolineana. The queens, tho, so 
late in the season, I found deeply buried 
among the leaves, always at the bottom, 
directly on the soil; at such times they could 
walk, but were too much chilied to fly. From 
my earliest boyhood I was always much inter- 
ested in bees, and at that early day my father 
kept no honey-bees, and this led me to study 
more carefully the bumble-bee. . 

The last hatch of the season the queen lays 
eggs that produce only queens and males, but 
no workers, which are simply undevelopt 
queens, as rare the honey-bee gatherers. At 
that time there are from 6 to 12 young queens 
produced, and very few if any more males. 
The reason why sofew males are reared is 
because the young queen does not meet the 
drone on the wing of the 


bumble-bee 
gives for his 
been able to find 


as does the queen 





SEED avs FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my ): 
catalogue, filled with more Bargains than ever and a 102 Du 
Bill good for 10c worth of Seeds for trial absolnici. 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, ) 
Seeds, Potatoes and many Novelties at lowes prices, 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Giant Priz< Te 
matoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan American Oats, sent ou { free tg 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan American Fx po- 
sition, Buffalo, N. Y. are offered. $2,635.00 in premian 
Don’t give your order until you see this new catalogue,+ Y a 
be Surprised at my bargain offers. Send posta | for Catalogue 
taf tis FREE teall. Tell re friend s to send too. 
¥. B. MILLS, Box 88, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writiny, 





OULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 1\\ 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you carnot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States, 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, 


GINSEN 








$10. in plants produce $4,069.10 in 10 
years. Book telling how to grow it, 4c. 


Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y 










HAND 
ELECTRIC HANDY wacons 


Ty 4000 | 


excel in quality. strength, duravuity. 
They areLow priced 

t not cheap, 
Electric Steel 
W heels—straight 
or staggered ova! 
spokes. Any heigh 
any width of tire tofit any wagon. Catalogue FREE, 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 16. Quincy, Ula 


flease mention Bee Journai when writing, 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, E. St. Louis, 11! 


Ali. 
6Atf 















Mention the American Bee Journal. 


VEGETABLE GARDENING ED EE 





Prof. ~. B. Green’s 240 
pace book on Vegeta- 
bie Gardening, used in leading cvlieg s, is 
¢:ven free toevery purchaser of any style 
Matthews’ New Universal Seed Drill, 
A valuable book and the best tools, 
Send for catalog describing our line, 
Ames Plow Co., 24 Market St. Boston. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
California ! If you care to know of its 
Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
pondcomety illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL 













When you can get an Incubator and Brood- 
er that worksas satisfactorily as the 


“SUCCESSFUL 


It runs itself, and hatches every hatchable ex 
Send 6c in stamps for our new ’ 
book—the best catalogue of 


a in 5 languages. 
jetter send for it at once. 


DES.MOINES INCUBATOR CO. | 
Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. 








Please mention Bee yournal when writing 
Fouad*..02 
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Smokers, Secti«' 
Comb Fo 
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VEER cainiones. "R. . FLANAGAN, Baterin, 3 
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-bee. but they copulate in the nest 

I have seen more 

han half a dozen couples so engaged ina 
cle nest at the same time. 

“The bumble-bee never builds its own nest, 
but it hunts up a nest that has been previously 
huilt by field-mice. I once found the bones 
ind hair of a mouse in the bottom of a nest 
occupied by the bumble-bee. It is not likely 
that the queen-bee killed the mouse, as it is 
probable that it had pre so & —- of old age, 

D. 8. HEFFRON. 


or some accident. 


Cook Co., Ill. 





Wintering Bees—Swarms Settling. 


My bees are doing fine. I take common 
dry-zoods boxes, having the top and bottom 
<eparate, set the hives on the bottoms of the 
boxes. then set the boxes over the hives, and 
fill in with chaff, leaving a space in front of 
the entrance. I have tried this plan for two 
vears. and have not lost a colony. I get the 
boxes as near 30x20x20 inches as I can, and 
sneceeded in getting two hardware dealers to 
save me 37 last fall, at 30 cents apiece. 

I have seen a great deal in the Bee Journal 
in regard to bees settling after swarming. I 
have hunted bees ever since I was old enough, 
and have kept bees for several years, so I will 
give some of my experience. 

I keep several hives up in the trees every 
vear. and have never failed to catch bees in 
them. Ihave seen them work in and out of 
the hive for 42 days before they came to stay, 
but never knew them to take possession at 

wee. Three different times I have seen them 
hang on the front of the hive from 38 to 50 
hours. If the bees settle because the queen 
is tired, she must be very tired to hang within 
t inches to a foot of the entrance so long. I 
have seen themin the woods hanging just 
below a small hole in a tree,and have gone 
back ina few days and found them at work. 

Last spring aswarm issued from one of my 
colonies, and started off. I followed them to 

ne of the neighbor’s, where they settled on 
his barn, about 4 feet from the ground. My 
‘ighbor went back home with me to geta 
hive,andas we crost the railroad track we 
noticed several bees flying around. I found a 
ieen With 17 bees. This was about 40 rods 
from the cluster. I bought a hive and a 
queen-cage, put the queen in the cage, and set 
the hive at one side of the track, and askt my 

ghbor to watch the cluster, and if they 
entered the hive he might take them home 

i keep them. The second day at noon they 

nt into the hive. Next day I went over 
ind liberated the queen for him. They stored 
4 pounds of surplus honey, and cast one 

warm Do you suppose they were over on 
he barn waiting for that queen in the hive to 

I think that sometimes they have to 

ettle in order to rest the queen, but I have 

ght the queen in my hand while flying in 

iir, after more than three-fourths of the 
had clustered H. GILBERT. 

usper Co., lowa, Feb. 4 








Bee-Keeping Experiences. 


iid 33.50 for the first colony of bees I 
ight, and they were ina big box-hive 
f oak. Some time afterward I moved 
further west, and workt for a man 
Kept about 25 colonies. We got the 
ro still further west, so we sold what 
i and traded the balance. We sold 
ney we had at 18 cents per pound, and 
sold more if we had had it. 
¢ the civil war, while on the field of 
e day, in an old house that was full 
t-holes, I found ua colony of bees, 
igave to the good woman who had 
e sewing for me. Ihave some relics 
old battle-field where the battle of 
ith was fought, 
the warl struck out for the West, 
ed in Madison, Wis., about the mid- 
May, 1864. That part of the country 
a wilderness, with very few houses 
dabout. I soon found a bee-keeper 
¥ vo colonies of bees in oak box-hives, 
fered him 810 for one. He did not 
sell, and that was all the bees there 
the village. Soon after this I heard 
in 10 miles out in the country who 
f so I went to see him. and offered 





BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES cre 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY.... 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 

















INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY. | 


We want our customers to be perie tly satistied before: he, spend the r money. Investigate th 
claims of all incubators and then decide. We Lelieve you will find that tue 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BRROODERS are giving better satiefaction 
than any other made. It’s because they are so simple, sensible and sure. They A ad built tor 
busy people, who haven't time to fuss and bother. Our catalogue is FREE. We don’t 
ask vou to pay for it. Isn’tit worth examining? 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 
SEE Tr nt TATRA CURES 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















There is certainiy an advan- 
tage in doing business with afirm 
which will pe you such rare 
value at such reasonable prices 
that you will alwaysfeelfriendly 


If you buy of us 
just once 
We will always 
be friends. 


OUR 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL PLAN 


of selling vehicles of every description, at factory prices, is constantly making us 
friends of thiskind. Youdon’t have to buy “sight unseen” when you buy of us. 
We let you use the vehicle for 10 days before you decide to keep it. And we sell 
a better vehicle for less money than any other manufacturer or dealer in the 
country. Send for our big, free catalog of vehicics and harness and think it over. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., Dept. 53, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


toward it. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshtield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 



























We sell direct from the factory and 
gave you all of the dealers’ and job- 
bers’ profits, and WE SHIP 


‘On Approval 


to Anybody. 


If you are not pe rfoctiy satis = ad re 2A a the ve- 
hicle at our expense. nd for our illustrated 
book of Vehicle and Ha arne ss Bargains. It con- 
tains many things concerning vehicle values T° 
which you ought to know, whether you buy of 

us ornot. It willsave you dollars 


§ W. Broad St., Columbus, 0. Ag ¢ 


dee - he 


Carriages and buggies which are 
“ ghtall the way through. That 
describes the famous 


Split Hickory 


Vehicles 


In material and construction they are as good as 
American skill and enterprise can produce. They 
have a dozen little things about them which add 
to their durability, safety, comfort and appear- | 
ance. Don’t buy a vehic le before you have in 
vestigated the SPLIT HICKORY line. 


Ohio Carriage Manfg. Co., 











































HOW MUCH CAN | SAVE? 


This is a question that every man should ask himself when it 
comes to a business proposition. For instance, we manufacture 
vehicles and harness and sell them te you direct from our 
factory at wholesale prices, ©» this plan the saving to you is 


about 35 r cent; that is, you would have to pay e 


dealer or agent about th: at much more 
than you pay us for the same quality 
of goods. is not this iseen wort 
saving? We make 178 styles of vehicles 
} and 65 styles of harness and are the 
largest manufacturers of vchicles 
___ and harness in the world sellingto 
: e =e the consumer exclusive ly. We 
No. 717—Canopy top surrey with oil burner make every article we sell and ship 
lamps. Price complete with pole or shafts,0¥F goods anywhere for exumina- 
875. Same as sells for 835 more than our price oy and guarantee safe arrival. You 
e the advantage of large seiection, newest No. 180—Double Buggy 
aan latest styles, &c. Above all you have harness, with nickel trim 
a guarantee of quality at a reasonable price. 144-page illustrated catalogue FREE. mings. Complete with collars, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana, ©. As good as sells for 830. 
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Belgian narés 


CHEAP. 
PEDIGREED AND COMMON STOCK. 


Having bought a Job Lotof a neighbor and 
added to what I had, I must dispose of same to 





SEED POTATOES 


$1.50 a Barrel and up. 
Michigan Northern Grown are always 


make room for my increase. They are mostly the best. 20 best varieties. Blight 
young—3 months and over—with a few bred proof, enormous yielders, highest 
Does. ALSO quality, lowest prices. Sold in any 


a. one pound to a car load. 
Catalogue free on request. 
Harry N. Hammond Seed Co jf |) 
Box f R Bay City, Mich. 
, vy of Fifield, 
ay growers of seed pota- 
toes in America. 





Italian Queens 


of last season’s rearing, ready as soon as the 
weather is warm enough to send thru the mail. | 
Write for prices. Address, | 


J. L. STRONG, 


11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 








Lone Star Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS. | 





SENT ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 5 


The Bantam hatches every hatchable 
size, #5. Send 4c for Cat, No, 53 
Teckent Incubator Co., Springfield, . 


We Want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 

Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
you wast the most 


ALBINO QUEENS pint cea i 


| 
| 
| want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 








Tested...... $1.25 
Untested ... .65 
, Untested 


per dozen, 7.00 


=~ GF. Davidson 
SONS, 


FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., TEX. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


i 4 
Bee-Supplies 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 

MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 

C.H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. $ 


HOME-SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 

On the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month the Chicago, Milwaukee & | 
St. Paul Railway will sell round-trip 
excursion tickets from Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other points on its line to 
a great many points in South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and other Western and 
Northwestern States at about one fare. 
Take a trip West and see the wonderful 
cropsand what an amount of good land 
can be purchast for a little money. 
Further information as to rates, routes, 
prices of farm lands, etc., may be ob- 
tained by addressing F. A. Miller, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, II. | 








Establisht 1885, 
12Atf 
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honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


114 26t J, 0, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—W holesale -Jobbing. 


use a PROCE ss that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable iu all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 

| own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and coments free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTE 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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You Can’t Afford to Guess 


at results in the poultry business. If you fail to raise the chicks, you simply have no busti- 
ness. The way to be absolutely sure about getting the chicks is to employ a Cyphers Eneu- 
batorin your hatching. We guarantee them to last 10 years and to outhatch any incubator 
made. The best way to know about itis to read our 224 page (8x11 in,) book, **Prefitable 
Poultry Keeping. * Has 250 illustrations and covers the entire subject. We send it for 10 
centsin stamps. Ask forbook 50. Circulars mailed free. Address nearest office 
SYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Chicage, IIL, Wayland, N. # 


e St 
Recue ATING 


SELF- VENTILATING fa » Boston, Mass. 














ry . START IN LIFE! 


m Everybody realizes its importance. Don’t deny it to your chicks. Hatch ’em right. sts md em aa sete and they'll 
; pay you back allright. The best way to hatch chicks is 


with the famous 
INCUBATORS 


RELIABLE ::: sroooees = 


The machines which have satisfied more particular people“=2s> 
than any other machine SPECIAL. hatch ev one aeeee cee. ae d prices : 
Our $5 ANTLING s IAL. -egg size, ist neubator ever 

sold at BA price. But sere! our great 2OTH C NTURY POUL TRY B00K—it tells all about all our incuba- 
tors—all about our poultry supplies, and all about the pou’try business in general—especially how success- 
ful men have made money at it. You won’t find a better treatise on poultry anywhere. Only 10¢ for postage. 


%) Reliable Exhibition Coops aRE LEADERS. RELIABLE INC. & BROODER 68.. 


Reliable Pliant wh. henename You will see them atthe Paris Exposition in me Box B-2 ° en CYy u le 





















him $10 for a colony, but he did not , 
sell, either. I finally found a swarm }, 
on a willow bush, and thus began bee-ker:s,.. 

The winter of 1864-65 I had 17 colon 1 
in straw-hives, and one in a box-hi, 
the last day of the year (1864) th; 
drifted day and night, and it was so ; 
a great many people had their ears and pocec 
frozen. My bees were near the hous 
oil-cloth covering over them. A few 
after the storm the sun shone brightly, and’ | 
saw no signs of the bees flying about so | 
knockt on the hives, but received no ancy 
To my sorrow I found that they were a! 
so I had plenty of honey and wax to 
cobblers and tailors the next spring. | t} 
bought about a quart of bees and a hyty 
queen for $2.50 from an old friend, and 
started in again. 

I was 80 years old last Christmas, and I ¢ 
four miles to and from my apiary every day 
in the summer-time, and occasionally i; | the 
winter to find out the temperature of the 
cellar. I have half of the bees in the cella; 
and the rest outdoors. I had to feed some. 
but I have about 30 colonies that I think wil] 
come thru the winter all right, as the weathe; 
has been favorable. 

The largest swarm of bees I ever saw was 
working in and out of a tree on Lone Moun 
tain, Calif., 26 years ago. 

God bless Dr. Miller; may he live long to 
be a help to bee-keepers, and if he ever comes 
my way I should like to have him come to 
see me. 

I have asonin the bee-business. We fee! 
that we must have the American Bee Journa! 
as long as we keep bees. D. D. Dantut 

Dane Co., Wis. 


bee 





Prospects Bright for the Coming 
Season. 


I have 30 colonies of beesin winter quarters 
This is a clear day, the sun is shining brig! 
and the bees are having a flight. They a 
wintering nicely, anfl we are expecting a g 
honey crop the coming season. 

The past season was a 
in this locality; 
November. 

Iam glad that the ‘‘ Old Reliable’ 
go up in smoke at the time of the big fir 
the building in which it was located. | ha 
been a reader of the American Bee Journa 
315 years, and as long as I keep bees I ¢ 
to take it. Ina B. Ny! 

Posey Co., Ind., Feb. 17. 


poor one for hone 
dandelions bloomed unt 
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Bee-Keeping in Indian Territory. 


I want to ask some questions, as I am a 
here, and get all my information thru th 
American Bee Journal, the ‘“‘A BC of Bee 
Culture,’’ and experience. The most tl 
*bee-brethren”’ are up North, and ver 
is publisht about bees in this part 
country. 

I notice that one of our expert bee-keeper 
has been on a trip to Sebastian Co., Ark. | 
wish he would kindly give, thru the Amer 
can Bee Journal, his impressions on bees and 
the prospects for making a success wit! 
apiary in that county. 

We have wild-flowers, cotton-plant, 
mons, black locust, ash, willow, wild fruit 
and berries in great abundance, but car 
make a success of the bee-business wit 
plants ? 

This has been a very warm and open Ww 
and there has not been more than 45 h 
any onetime in which the bees were | 
ing. I put 50 colonies into winter 
and I believe every one of them 
altho they must be short of stores, for |! 
derstand that they consume a great dea 
honey in a warm winter than in a cold on 

Last fall, when taking off supers, | 
that only about one-half of the sectio1 
filled. I let the bees clean the partial ed 
ones, and stored them away in the super- 
going over them now I find quite a lot | 
and partially destroyed—or you mit 
ragged. What would be the best t! 
do withthem? Shall I cut out all t 
and put in new starters, or will the 
out the combs? I had very bad !u s 
summer in introducing Italian quee! ! 
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those I sueceeded in introducing did not do 
nearly as well as my blacks. 

From one large early swarm of blacks I 
took 252 pounds of comb honey, which I 
think was doing very well for a new colony. 
They still had eight full frames for winter 
stores. From some of the others I got only 
one super full, and from many of them I got 
a nel ie worst case of robbing that I ever 
heard of last season, but I will know better 
another time. 

Quite awhile ago I wrote an account of my 
rreat loss by fire, of my entire stock of goods 
and store-house, twice inside of 15 months. I 
did not feel able to continue taking the Bee 
Journal, but after reading about the man that 
wrote such an unkind letter in regard to stop- 
ping his paper, and your very generous an- 
ewer. | willtake his place and continue my 
subscription, so — will not lose anything, 

) ake a friend of me. 
ee R. N. CRAFTON. 

Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., Feb. 14. 





Hard Winter on Bees. 


We have had a hard winter on bees. Mine 
did not have a flight for two months until 


March 3d, when it was warm enough for them 
to fly I found & colonies out of 100 dead 
They are wintering on the summer stands. 

W. W. TayLor. 


Ottawa Co., Ohio, March 6. 





Fears Losses in Wintering. 


There are going to be some bee-losses I fear. 


[It looks as if new colonies in unprotected thin 
hives were pretty much all dead already. 
E. E. Hasty. 


Lueas Co., Ohio, March 6. 


sd Os el ed i dk 


CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Chicago.—The next regular meeting of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
Thursday, April 4th, at the Briggs House, Chi- 
cago, from 1 p.m. until those present get tired 
and quit, which is usually 9:30 p.m. A feature 
of the meetings lately has been for all present 
to dine at 5:30ina company. All are urged to 
be present and help usall have a good, old- 
fashioned time. HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its regular spring meeting April 5th, 
at 10 o’clock a.m., in the City and County Build- 
ng at Salt Lake City. All arecordially invited. 
We expect to get out a treatise or pamphlet, the 
object of which will be to give the best and 
quickest method to discover, cure, and prevent 
disease among the bees, and the best way to 
protect them from their enemies. It will also 
contain other matter for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, including our State law. We will be 
pleased to receive communications from any of 
our bee-keepers upon any subject along the 
lines indicated. Address, Pres. E.S. Lovesy, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, or J. B. Face, Sec. 

East Mill Creek, Utah. 





A Little Wonder Incubator.—The larger in- 
cubators are not necessarily the only good ones, 
and we are glad tocall attention to the 50-egg 
Bantam Incubator made by our advertiser, the 
Buckeye Incubator Co., of Springfield, Ohio, 
which is one of the most cutlolaatory hatchers 

! its Class on the market. The Buckeye peopie 
put into this little machine the same care and 
thoro construction found in their larger sizes. 
\t has made some wonderful records even in the 
hands of beginners. Moreover, the price at 
which it is sold is so low no one who has even a 
small flock of hens need do without an incuba- 
tor. It is sold on 30 days’ free trial, and money 

| be refunded if purchaser is not entirely sat- 
hed. Lately several improvements have been 

dded to the machine, one of them being a metal 

mp instead of a glass lamp. While the glass 
‘amp produced results inevery way satisfac- 
tory, Still the metal lamp is safer and more 
durable. A novel feature of their larger ma- 
chines is a separate regulating apparatus for 
each separate egg-chamber, which not only in- 
“ures more even temperature when the machine 
S being run at its full capacity, but admits the 
se of each chamber independently of the others 
‘so desired. Many other points of advantage 
are fully shown and described in their catalog. 
Ww © trust those of our readers who are leaning 
toward the purchase of an incubator will write 
the Buckeye people for the catalog, which is a 
plain, Straightforward statement of the busi- 


\ 





ness-end of the proposition, and we believe will 
most favorably impress avy one with the desir- 
ability of these incubators. In writing please 
mention having seen their advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal. 





Tennessee Queens! 
Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discouut 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








A New Radish.—The John A. Salzer Seed Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., are the introducers this year 
of a magnificent new radish—a radish fit for 
use every day of the year—hence they have 
named it “ Salzer’s Everyday Radish.” They 
say it isaradish worthy to grace the table of 
every king, monarch, president or citizen of the 
United States and the world. There is nothing 
quite so rich, so luscious and fine; so tender, 
and juicy, and sweet, and crisp, as Salzer’s 
Everyday Radish. It is a large red radish, 
shading into white, peerless in quality and 
beauty, andis sure to give satisfaction. Not 
only are the Salzersintroducers of new rad- 
ishes, but they have along list of vegetables 
that can not be excelled anywhere. Their cat- 
alog is worth $1.00 to any wide-awake farmer 
and gardener, and is mailed to you upon receipt 
of but 5 cents postage. When writing please 
mention the American Bee Journal. 





PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Nothing since the World’s Fair, at 
Chicago, in 1893, has elicited the wide- 
spread interest that is manifest, all 
over the world, in the Pan-American 
Exposition, which is to be held in Buf- 
falo, from May 1 to Nov. 1, 1901. 

The purpose of the Exposition is to 
illustrate the progress of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere during a 
century of wonderful achievements, 
and to bring together into closer rela- 
tionship the people composing the 
many States, Territories and Countries 
of the three Americas. Acting under 
proper authority, the President of the 
United States has invited all the Re- 
publics and Colonies of the American 
Hemisphere to join in commemorating 
the close of the Nineteenth and begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century, by 
hoiding this International Exposition 
on the Niagara Frontier. 

For this important event, the Nickel 
Plate Road has issued an attractive, 
descriptive folder- pamphlet, elabor- 
ately illustrating the Pan-American 
Exposition, the buildings and grounds. 

The Nickel Plate Road is the short 
line between Chicago and Buffalo, and 
affords competent train service from 
Chicago to Buffalo, New York City, 
Boston, and all points East,with trains 
of modern equipment, on which no 
extra fares are charged; also dining- 
car service of the highest order. It af- 
fords mealsin its dining-cars on the 
individual club plan, ranging in price 
from 35 cents to $1.00. 

Call on any ticket agent for Pan- 
American folder of the Nickel Plate 
Road, or address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams St.,Chicago. 

Parties desiring hotel or rooming ac- 
commodations at Buffalo or Niagara 
Falls, during any period of the Pan- 
American Exposition, are invited to 
apply by letter or otherwise to F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 291 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. No. 4—12A3t 
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CHICAGO, March 8.—Fancy white comb sells 
readily at 16 cents, but all other grades are 
weak at the following range of prices: No. 1, 
white, 14@15c; fancy amber, 12@13c; fair amber 
grades, 10@llc; buckwheat, fancy, lc; off 
grades, 8@%. Extracted white ranges from 
7@8c; buckwheat, 54@6c; Southern dark, 5@6c; 
amber grades, 64%@i7%c. Beeswax in demand at 
30 cents. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Feb. 19.—Fancy white comb, 
16@16%c; amber, 12@13c; dark, 10c. Extracted, 
light, %; amber, 74@8&%c. Demand fair; re- 
ceipts light. Beeswax, 22@28c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PropuceE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 9.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over, the stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings yet loc. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6¢7%c; fancy white clever 
from Ka %. C. H. W. WEBER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 12.—Honey market is 
dull with light demand and very little stock, 
either comb or extracted. White comb, 15@16c; 
mixt, 12@14c; buckwheat, 11@12c; mixt, 10@I1l1c. 
Extracted, white, 7@8c; mixt, 6@6%c; buck- 
wheat, 5@5i¥¢c. H. R. WricurT, 


BuFFALO, Mar. 7.—Fancy, 15@l6c; No. 1, 14@ 
15c; No. 2, 11@13c; No. 3, etc., 8@10c. Extracted, 
8@9%c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

All grades of honey selling fairly well, and 
looks as if all lots would clean up. 

BATTERSON & Co. 

Boston, March 11.—Fancy No.1 white in car- 
tons, 17c; A No. 1, l6c; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74%@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKk, Scott & Ler. 

New York, Feb. 19.—Comb honey is being 
well cleaned up on our market. The demand 
has lessened to quite an extent, on account, we 
presume, of the high prices which have been 
ruling. Fancy white siill brings 15@léc in a 
small way: No. 1] white, 13@14c; amber, 11@12c; 
buckwheat, 10c. Extracted rather dull and not 
much doing. California white honey, 74%@8c a 
pound; light amber, 7c; Southern, from 60 to 70c 
per gallon; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Beeswax steady 
at 28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Mar. 7.—Fancy white comb, 15@léc; 
No. 1, 14@15c; dark and amber, 10@13c_ Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7c; amber aud dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANcISCcO, Feb. 6.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1146@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7%@8c; light amber, 64%@7\c; 
amber, 5% @6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Considering the light output of honey last 
spring from California apiaries, present offer- 
ings are of tolerably liberal volume and are 
mostly of amber grades. The market is slow 
at the quotations. It is reported on good author- 
ity that adulterated aud imitation honey is be- 
ing dealt out in considerable quantity, which 
accounts in a great measure for the very limited 
business doing in the pure article. 





HONEY MARKET.—We may have a customer 
within a short distance of you who wants your 
honey or beeswax. Weare in close touch with 
all the markets; therefore write us regarding 
your crop, stating quantity, quality, and lowest 
cash price. References—Either Bank here for 
any business man in this city. 

Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


-—DO YOU WANT A—— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, II. 
1901—-Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co's 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and =? promptly. Market price 
paid for beeswax. Send for our 19°! catalog. 

. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 











An experienced 
Apiarist to take 
charge of 100 
colonies of bees 
in Otero Co., Col- 


orado. Do not apply unless best references as 
to character and ability can be furnisht. Salary 
or shares. Address, 


DR. W. W. BULETTE, Pueblo, Colo." 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXiraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free, Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


' ao W. M. Gerrisa, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 








200-Egg Incubator 
i for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
| Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





46A25t Please mentionthe d::Joicte 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 








Si 610% «62515 50 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover... 1.70 3.75 7.00 
Wits CLO GOS « c 00.00 000s c0es 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat . We 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
for 150 to 200 colonies 


Wanted: 


Ss. J. DUNNE, 
165 8S. Forest Ave., 


11Atf RIVER FOREST, “COOK CO., ILL. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 





A MAN OF PRACTI- 
CAL EXPERIENCE 
anp ABILITY to care 





has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 


3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
ii * Queens 4.00 
Se lect Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5,.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 



















24th 
Year 


iar Dadant's F 


Year GUILE 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. Teak 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


oundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? TRI 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been an 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , Ill. 
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S$ Offer No. 35. Kea- 
2 = 
XS & 
= On September Ist last we announced that we finally had a _ red-clover e 
>) queen fully equal to the one we had years ago. The colony of this queen has & 
2 given one of the most remarkable showings on red clover of any bees we 
+ have ever had. The queen ir question is an imported one, and therefore of & 

= 


the genuine pure leather-colored 
her all the season. 


Italian stock. We sent out daughters from z 


But we did not discover her value until the clover season, Ke 


& 


a second growth, came on, and then her colony so out-distanced all the other a 
>) 450 that she attracted attention at once. Ka- 
= 
It must be understood that these queens are not golden yellow, neither pA 
PE, are their bees of the five-banded stock. They are simply leather-colored Ital- &- 
= ians whose mother came direct from Italy. - 


Since the notice appeared regarding 
to supply 


»$) 
S 


»$§ be paid to the end of this year. 


&- 


<Som 


this queen we have hardly been able 
all of the queens that were wanted from this stock. Many 
ters of this queen we sent out before we knew her value, and it 
pires that some of the finest bees in the 
early. We: 
lowing offer 


daugh- 


“A> 


now trans- 
land are from queens we 


ire now booking orders for the 


sent out 
Kid 
coming season, and make the fol- < 
that 


All arrearages must 


but no queens will be furnisht except those subscribe for 


Gleanings, and only one with each year’s subscription. 


Gleanings for 1901 and one untested red- 


AN 
x 


> clover queen, $2.00; Gleanings one Ss 


YVOOA 


~ year and a tested red-clover queen, $4.00; 
») a select tested red-clover queen and Gleanings one year for $6.00. We will 
~ begin mailing these queens in June,1901. Orders are already entered, and 


»S) the same will be filled in rotation. Do not neglect to improve this oppor 
tunity and ge 


é- 
la 
: KS 
- t some choice stock, and send your order early so you may get . 
»6) the queen correspondingls early in the season. We are using every precau- K+ 
1 tion to winter this queen safely, but reserve the right in case of her loss this - 
>) winter to substitute from other select tested stock of this strain which we are Ke 
Ei holding in reserve, or to give the subscriber the benefit of any of our other 
»~) clubbing offers if desired 4. 
i 
. . 
S THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. A. 


“SB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


S are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE 
»6) Send to them for their free Catalog. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 


t 


2. 





